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ABSTRACT 

As part of the efforts of the Office of Educational 
Research and improvement (OERI) in support of the national goals for 
education (America 2000) , staff members are cataloguing and 
synthesizing research to connect it to federal practice. This paper 
presents the basic argument that synthesizing research and 
translating it into practice-oriented language are activities that 
construct new meanings from a body of knowledge. Those who receive 
the results of the synthesis and translation activities also 
construct meaning, and they do so in the multiple communities of 
school and classroom life. For those who receive researc*'-based 
knowledge, information is only one type of knowledge influencing the 
actions of teachers, principals, parents, and others who deal 
directly with children. The contexts to be affected by research 
findings are complex and lead to multiple and sometimes competing 
understandings. An alternative perspective on synthesis and 
translation shifts the focus to a user construction that sees 
information as something to be molded and shaped by the perceiver. 
Seeing the task in this light could affect the way the OERI 
approaches the activity and the ways in which it identifies gaps m 
existing knowledge. There is a 49-item list of references. (SLD) 
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The Office of Educational Research and Inqsovement (OERI) has undertaken a large task to 
support achievement of Ae national goals tor education.^ Staff, cnganized into cross-progrBm 
wOTk groups, are cataloguing and synthesizing research, fecterally spon^ned, to connect it with 
educational practice. The connection will, it is posited, assist in meeting the goals. Further, the 
exercise is designed to kientify ixnpottant ga^s in the rBsean;h base and direct fit^ 
research programs to filling those gaps. The task is. indeed, challenging, particularly when tlw 
timeline for achieving the goals is relatively short tlw year 2000. 

Synthesizing and translating research into practical terms is, in itself, a complex matter. The 
discussion presented in this paper is confined to synthesis and translation issues. However, it is 
based on the assumption that synthcsisAianslation activities are not enough, and a 'Research into 
practice** enterprise requires human and «Hganizationa] support, as well as information. 
Huberman's commentary, which foUovs, addresses those issues. 

The paper is organized as follows. Rrst, the paper presents the basic ajfument that 
synthesizing research and translating it into practice-oriented language are activities that construct 
new meanings from a body of knowledge. Synthesis is a creative activity. In addition, meaning, 
truth, and knowledge are socially constructed wiUun tfic communities in which individuals live. 
For the purposes erf tfiis paper, "community" is taken to mean: '^patterned social 
interaction...and/or any unit of coUective identity** (Louis, 1990, p. 30). Given these definitions, 
we all live in nniltiple communities, which makes die constructing proccs? of meaning complex. 
Finally, tiiosc who receive the results of the synthesis/translation activity als^> . onstruct meaning, 
and they do so within their multiple communities. 



^ The national goals arc: 
By the year 2000: 

1. AUcluldren in America will start school ready to team. 

2. Ti»hi^sdKX>lgi;^iatkmiBteidUiiKi«asetoatleast9^ 

3. Amcficanaudentswffl leave 

aihject matter incliiding EngUdi. mnthflnw ric s , scfence, history, and geography; and every school in 
ito»aK»wIl«wiii© that aU stnda^ 
citiacnshqj, farther learning, and pitxiiK^ti^ 

4. U.$. students wiU be first in the wold in scienw and mathematics achfei«a^ 

5. Evay adutt American will be literate and wiU possess the knowtedgea^ 
gtobal economy and exercise the rights and iwponsibiBties of citizc^^ 

6. Every school in America wiU be fiee of drags and viotaice Old wiHofifw a dfeci^ 
conducive to teaming. 



The »cond section of ifae paper presents a picture of the reality of school and classroom life; 
diat is, the mnltiple communities wi^ which those who will the receive r^earch-based 
Imowledge live. The key uMssages ^ section concon the fact that infbmtiation is only 
type of knowtedge influencing tite actions of tcachet^, ^sincipals, parents, and others who deal 
directly with children. Further, the contexts that are supposed to be affected by Ae findings of 
research are complex and varied ami lead to mnldple, and sometimes conqwting, understandings. 
Finally, the nature of the practical world of education has built-in barriers to social constructiGos of 
new realities. 

The paper concludes with an alternative perspective on synthesis and translation and 
recomroendatidns for the OERI synthesis process. 

The Construction of Meaning 

It is pcqjular these days to view children's learning from a "constructivisf * perspective (Champagne 
& Klopfcr, 1984; Confrey, 1990; Putnam, ct al., 1990). Constructivists view the learner as an 
active creator of knowledge: "CJentral.-.is the assunq>tion that individuals hteipret their 
environments through existing cognitive stnictures built up Arough adaptation to die environment** 
(Putnam et aL, 1990, p. 87). If such cognitive structures exist fw children, they surely exist for 
adults. Perhaps took in^nsiant tiian positing ti» existence of structares that help people make 
sense of the world is understanding how they are built 

Individuals* interpretations of their environments, including new information they receive, 
builds the leaUty they exp«ience. The process is itraative-each individual tas a ftamework for 
understanding die world; he or she has new cxpoiences or receives new information, which eitficr 
fit into or cause modification of die fiumewoik; die interpretation of leaHty (its "meamng**) is cidicr 
confirmed or changed; and the new rwlity is ihc fiamcwork or lens for understanding die world. 
There is, of course, a tencfcncy to see even new information as confimring existing understanding. 
In part, diat is because die fiBmewotk, die construction of reality, is social (Berger & Luckman, 
1 967) and occurs in interaction widi die communities in which we Uve, and aU communities tend to 
conserve dieir understanding of die world. In Blumer*s words (1969), we take meaning ftom die 
situations we encounter, and diose meanings b«h fimne and are framed by die stiucnircs learned 
from our social settings. 
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Two issues conqjlicatc tiie "social ccmstniction of reality" (Berger & Luckman, 1967). Fust, 
each of us participates in many communities, and seomd, most of the communities in which we 
live embody different (and sometimes competing) sets of values, intespretations of reality, and 
goals. For example. OERI staff, who are engaged in the synthesis task, view the wc»id dnough 
loises constmcted tough interaction in a variety of communities. Many are parents, whose 
views of what xeseaich means to practice are influenced by Acir aspirations fox tteir own children 
and their understanding of what the children ejqiaience in school In addition, all staff membos 
are professionals, and the accumulated "wisdom** of their pn^ssion create lenses through which 
they interpret die research. They also are public servants, and their inteipretaticni of the meamng of 
that role influences how they view the research and the synthesis task. Hnally, they are influenced 
by the geographic community in which they reside, COTCcpts and values taught by their families, 
the political realm, and the wotW of the arts. In short. d»y are foil human beings living in a 
complicated world. 

If the multiple communities in which we participate and construct n»aning did not create 
enough complexity, we need also to consider that few of tiiese communities offer angle and 
coherent constiuctions of reality. As parents, for example, we simultaneousyy want our child to 
understand himself or herself as a uniqiK individual and as sharing characteristics witii tiiose in his 
or her ethnic group. Teachers simultaneously view tiieir teaching as developing die inherent 
qualities of the students and ensuring tiiat students leam content defined as inqxMtant by othcre. 
These alternate, and sometimes conflicting, views present a series of dilemmas (Cuban, 1991; 
Berlak & Berlak, 1981) tiiat we can address but never soh^e. Hie ways we address the dilemmas, 
bofli cognitively and in acrimi, fitaroe our understanding of the worid and, tiierefore, our actions. 

These conq>]exit»s in the construction of meaning ^ly botii to die syntiiesizers and die 
intencfed audiences for die outcomes of die symhcsis process. The following sections fociM on die 
syndiesis activity, first by establishing diat synthesis itself is a constructive, creative task; and 
second, by characterizing die communities involved in die syndiesis activity. 

Synthesis As Construction of Meaning 

Einstein once saki: "Science is not just a collection of laws, a catak>gue of unrelated facts. It is a 
creation of the human mind, widi its fieely invented kieas and concqits. Physk^l dieories tiy to 
form a picture (rf reality and to establish its connection widi die wide worid of sense inqne^CHis.** 
(Einstein & Infeld, 1938, p. 294. cited by Ckmfiney, 1990, p. 25). The syndiesis task OERI has 
currentfy undertaken has two parts which encompass bodi a catalog and pfcturc of reality. The 
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"catalog** is of cunent OEM and other fedraally funded work relevant to the goals. Unlike the 
catalog of unrelated facts Einstein m»Bs, the OERI catabg has an oiganizing principle-^ 
aChievenaent of the naticmal cducaticmal goals. The **iricture of reality*' is what we know and don't 
know about creating the conditions that will ouble us to reach the goals. 

As Rkh (1983) puts it, •'Knowledge syndiesis rcfen to organizing: a large body of 
infonnation. summarizing it, and tranrforming it into a usable fonn** (p. 307, Author's emphasis). 
The transfonnation pniccss is the process of creating meaning. DKvin*s view (1983) is ^at 
synthesis and translatkm *'pull out fiom tl» literature 'state-of-the-art* generalizations, isolate areas 
where geneniliiEatbns cannot be made, and draw conclusions abtait the in^Ucations for practice** 
(p. 155). 

Research synthesis for any purpose, but particulariy to achieve practical objectives, often 
confronts conflicting findings. A variety oi ways of dealing with WMiflicting findings exist, 
including technical approaches (Slavin, 1986), buiWing consensus (Rich, 1983), and 'S-oting** 
(Klein, 1989). Whatever method is used, the result is something different fmm the individual 
studies comprising the basis of 4e synthesis. In short, the result is a new construction of reality. 

The new construction ofreality can be viewed fiom two perspectives. First, it can be seen as 
the assertion of some sort of greater '^tnith** than embodied in individual studies, focusing on 
increasingly universal "propositional knowledge** diat predicts the effects of actions or treatments 
(Huberman, 1987; GoMenberg & GallimcMC, 1991). In diat view, logical and compelling 
recommendations for action are fairiyunivcrsaUy^licable. Alternatively, die synAetic 
consmiction of meaning can be undCTStood to result ftom a partkular context and the interaction of 
particular individuals rqncsenting partknilar communities. If this contextualized p«spective is 
taken, tiie recommendations for acdm are not seen as univmal, but rather as requiring adaptation 
to various settings by die individuals within Uiose settings. 

Because tiiis p^ takes die second, contextualized perspective, it is necessary to discuss the 
context of die synthesis activity and the c(mtexts into which its outcomes will be disseminated. 
The following section addresses the context in which die syntiieses and traaislations arc developed. 
A later discussion of the realities of schooling focuses on die contexts into which dicy will be 
disseminated. 



The Context For Synthesis 

This section erf the p^>er addresses the c«»text in whidi the syntlK^ Ita^erts 
to the attemm to a>m»ct icscaich with the adiievenicm of the na^^ 
The pcditical nature of the activity is intertwined with the tactics selected to synthesize and translate 
research. The tactics to be discussed are flic cOTfinenwrnt of the reseaidi base being considered 
mainly to federally ftimted research and Ae in^Iementaiion oi the synltesis activity by OERI staff. 
The inipUcations of using those tactics will be analyzed. 

The establishment of six national educational goals is, in the broadest sense, a political 
stat«nent. The invdvcment of tl» 50 govemms demonstrates that it is an attempt, however 
adequate, to aniculate a national consensus abomwhut education should acco!iq>li^ Withina 
democratic society, it is ^jpropriatc fiM" the public, through its elected rcpreseitativcs, to state goals 
fOT a majOT socializing entwprise. partknilaiiy c»ie largely supported tinou|^ public dollars. The 
particular goals espoused iqirKent a response to the conicn9>orarynatiOTalOT^ Rw example, 
the sixA goal CEvcry school in America will be ftcc of drugs and violence...**) is a direct re^se 
to concerns about die safety of our children in school and what is viewed as an epidemic of drug 
use. The articulation of the ^»als themselves is a rsqxjnse to a percdved crisis in Am«^ 
educatkjn, which is occurring concuncndy with general economic hard times. TIb gcmh, then, are 
a means of responding to a perceived crisis wltiiout mounting programs timt cost money. 

The broad politiral context, which influences how all communities m tiie United States 
construct meaninp. infliwnces the meanings derived from ti» research base. Fimher, the research 
base that is to be syntiiesized is feirly limited, inchiding roam Bounding 
the task in this naanner is understandable, both omceptuaUy and practkaUy, but 
outcome. At best, it may exclude knowledge tiiat would help resolve sonr conflicting findings. 
At worst, it makes a sta(cri»nt about what research is wortiiy <rf conadcratiffl^ 
incorrect image of convergence in a field Altenativc perspectives, particularly those fiom 
individuals whose work lies outside the poUtical aix! educational research mainstream, will not be 
included in the syntheses. 

That absence is cxacobated by relying on ageicy staff, who are less likely to intwact 
regularly witii non funded researchers dian are prrfessionals outside the govemmoit Tl» 
ccHnmunities in which OERI staff members interact, and fiom which tiiey construct meamng, are 
almost infinite, including famUy, neighborhood, and professional groups. For die purposes of dus 
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paper, however, the discussion will be limited to three communities: Ae community of the dvil 
service, the educaticmal community in general, and the educational research community. 

That the creators of the syntheses around tl» nati<Bial goals are civil servants is significant 
The OERI synthesis strategy draws on agency personnel numbers, who are employees of the 
executive branch of the govemmwit An alternative would be to draw upcm **thc field"-*) bring 
together the authors of the research in eadi goal area and ask them to do what agency staff 
members axe currently ddng. I realize that waking as contractors or grantees only renKsves 
researchers one step from the government, but that step involves gec^raphic distance and daily 
interaction with non federal eoq^Iqyees. Federal employee; , in contrast, live life *1nside the 
Beltway" and interact mainly with oth«s whose core concans are devctoping and implementing 
policy, and, in the case erf OERI. translating policy into a profcssi{»ially defensible program of 
educational research, development, demonstration, and dissemination. 

The last set of concerns exists because OERI employees arc members of the educational 
community and, within it, of the community of educatiraal researchers. Crasequendy, their 
meanings are influenced by the values, beliefs, and understandings of educators. Within these 
communities diere are **models of the universe, as well as •amect* methods fw uncovering truth" 
(Pferdue. 1986, p. 7). Through social interaction, including training programs and professional 
associations, the framewcrics and lenses are shared. As noted above, ediwaton-and even 
educational researchers- do not comprise a unitaiy community near have a unitary construction of 
reality. 

Within OERI there arc those who identify took closely with the worid of practice than with 
the world of research. Further, the differences within the educational research community are clear 
to anyone who reads the American Educational Rwearch Association (AERA) program carefully. 
Our community includes critical theorists, deconstnictionists. phcnomendlogists, constnictivists- 
and even a few remaining logical positivists. Although the range of perspectives within OERI is 
likely to be less broad, it is unlikely that there is a single vision. 

OERI staff members, who themselves embody a variety of perspectives, are faced with 
synthesizing research generated by diffaent questions, using different methods to arrive at 
answers, and different rules of evidence. However, as noted above, tl^re arc limits on the 
research perspectives legitimated for the activity simply because the research l»se is limited to 
federaUy fun<ted research. Most of that research informs only what Cuban (1988) calls **flrst-ordcr 
changes," "ways of making schools and classnxwns maie effective and efRcient" Some research 
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addresses the **second-adcr changes" "altering the fundamental ways in which oiganizations are 
put together, including new goals, stiuctures, and roles'* (Fiillan, 1991, p. 29). But very little 
speaks to &s continuing existence of htoaichical social stnKnnes and processes (Ayers, 1991), 
what might he called ^'thiid-onier changes.** 

The primary focus on first- and second-cfder changes is built into the naiaxe of the tasV itself. 
That is, Ae OERI staff is synthesizing research to oeatc "a clearly framed statement of finding: 
and critical uiKierstandings, which, if acted vpon, could help schools and communities take 
measurable strides towaid achieving [a] particular goaT' (Ravitch, 1991). The assumptiwi is that 
research (as federal employees interpret it) goes to practitioners. Frequenfly, the phrasing of such 
flows is even more revealing: "Let's get research down to the classnxsn." 

Whatever set of lenses die synthesizers wear, the view from OERI (and probably from all 
research), is different from the view fam the classroom. Researchers are fer more likely to pursue 
explanatory theories than practical theories (Strike, 1979), while those in schods are more likely to 
want information that helps them get ''the world to cOTcspond to their intentions" (Hubciman, 
1983, p. 481). The worid in which practice occurs is varied, as are the values and intentions of 
those who occupy it The next section provides a picture of the variety of settings iha the 
synthesis/translation process is designed to influence. 

The World of Practice 

One purpose of the OERI syntiiesisAranslatiwj activity is to produce research-based 
rcconunendations fot action to assist in achieving tiie natimal goals. Qeariy, tf>e activity is being 
implemented for practical reasons. However, there arc limitations to the influence of research, 
even of translated research, on schools and other arenas of practice. The Umitations rcsuU from 
the nature of the practical world. This section describes some salient feattires of tiiat wwld and the 
potential influence of research on it It kjoks first at types of knowledge and tiic bases forjudging 
truth used by teachers, parents, administrators, and otiiers centrally concerned witii practice. 
Second is a brief discussion of the varieties of communities tiiat frame die social construction of 
knowledge within die practical worid and die resultant range of understandings upon which ac^oa 
is based. The section then presents a discussion of individual, community, and OTganizational 
barriers to buiWing new constructions of reality witiiin the educational context 
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Types Of KnowMg§ 

Three types of knowledge will be discussed: subject matt» knowledge, knowledge drawn fiom 
educational research, and knowledge the local context Teachers act on all three typeset 
knowledge from day to day and minute to minute. The influence irf die OERI syntheses will be 
limited because at best diey address only part of how teacheis constnia reality* through educati(»ial 
research knowledge. 

The following discussion focuses primarily <m teachm. However, the same issues arise 
with regard to parents, adnrinisaatcws, policy makers, and cOTamunity members. The discussion is 
limited to teachers to sinq>lify the analysis of the wwld of prM:tice. It is important, however, to 
emphasize that the magnitude of the ccanplcjdties identified here could be multiplied many times. 

Subject matter knowledge. Acccwding to Shulman (1987), **The first source the 
knowledge base is content knowledge-the knowledge, undcrstamiing, skill, and disposition diat 
arc to be learned by school children** (pp. 8-9). This cnconqjasses not only knowledge of "facts,** 
e,g.. who got elected when in history ot who wrote what in literature, but also "ideas about the 
ways in which 'truth* is deteraMncd in a field*' (Shulman, 1987, p. 8). The knowledge of subject 
matter is inqxsrtant both in the basic skills am! in more advanced content areas. 

Perhaps the most pn>blematic issue in subject naaticr knowledge is deciding what content, in 
any field, is imp«tant to teach. The prrfessional communities to whidi teachers bekmg contribute 
to the construction of reafity and the resulting im:lusion and cxcIusiot of content For example, the 
National Cbuncil of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) has devctoped and publicized a set (rf 
curriculum standards for schod mathematics (1989). The standards embody new osiceptions of 
naihanatical content and en^hasizc constiwtivist priiKnples of teaming. As teacheis become 
aware of the new professional consensus of what it means to teach and learn madi, tl»y will 
incorporate that constructiai in some way in their view «rf what is in^xirtant to teach. (Acting on 
the view may be another matter as explained bdow.) 

Goal Three and the NCTM standards focus or developing "hig^-(»der thinking skiUs.** 
The very meaning of higher-order diinking skills varies among users. Fot some, it means 
^plying a set of fairiy standard tools to a problem (Glatthran & Banm. 1985). FotoOios. it 
includes **understanding the limits of knowing, as in particular subject matto** (Pressdwn. 1985, 
p. 48). These meanings arc onbedded in omicula ami the pedagogy teachers enq>Ioy. 
Historically, teachers have relied {Himarily on direct and didactic instruction. In part that results 
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from thdr undemanding of how schods arc "supposed" to be and how children Icam, both of 
which are rooted partially in dicir reconstnictions of how Acy themselves learned (Richaidson- 
Kodiler & Fenstennacher. 1988). The constancy of classnwm practice (Cuban, 1988) is related to 
a perspective that knowledge itself is constant-4here may be mcHe to learn as time goes on, but 
additional knowledge is qualitatively like that which went before. 

The view of highCT-cmter thinking skills as including questions about the limits of knowledge 
appears most dearly in ccmtent fields in which Acre is ik> consensus of what is in^omnt to teach 
or the grounds for determining •*tiuth" in the fiekL Current debates over multicultural education 
and the broadening of die literary canon, for example, focus on these matters. Individual and 
school resohitions of the debate depend on three sets of understandings: what is seen as important 
in the subject matter, how the goals of education are construed, and perccpticMs of the nature and 
needs of the local context There are, of course, multiple perspectives on cadi of those issues as 
well, and teoihcrs, as members of multiple communities, will construct the "ideal" curriculum in 
various ways. However, the very existence crfa debate over what should be included in the 
curriculum renders problematic what might once have been settled And teachers who sec subject 
knowledge as problematic are mcrc likdy to open tiieir classnxwns to analytic and critical thinking 
than those who do not 

Knowledge of research. Teachers act on tiieir umterstandings of tire meaning of research. 
Research-based knowledge becomes part of the discourse of tiw teaching community in a number 
of ways, some of which are addressed by current OERI activities and iHograros. The paths for 
entering include preswvicc education, staff develc^mient forejqjerfcnced teachers, state-mandated 
teacher evaluation procedures, teacher-oriented journals and newsletters, and innovative 
educational programs tiiat embody "elaborated sets <tf prcwedures and practices" Olubcmian, 1983, 
p. 480). However it enters die setting, it is one type of knowledge creating teacher understanding 
and action. 

Educational research, as we have seen, docs not provide easy translation into action. In part, 
this results from its decontextualized nature, which emphasizes "aU otiier tilings being equal" 
(GoWenburg & GalKmcHe. 1991). When teachers encounter research, ti»y tend to judge its utility 
and wortii "against whetiier it 'fits' or 'feels right*" (Huberroan. 1983. p. 4«1) and whediea- it 
comes firtmj a source tiiey trust (Hood and Blackwcll. 1976). According to Lottie (1975), teachers 

are more apt to seek assistance fiom peers tiian from '•research** because ti» peeis are likety 
share experiences (and understandings). In shrat, teachers mediate prepositional knowledge 
tiffough titeir understandings of die settings in which tiiey act As Huberman (1983) says: 
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The global image... of knowledge use by teacteis is that (^practicaUy orioited 
professionals drawing chiefly on iheir own and tteir peera' cxpesieact to lesolve 
I»pblems or otherwise modify tteir instructional pactices. Recourse to more 
scientific, distant, os noneducational sources is infrequent, with the excqnion of 
magazines and lefernice materials to whidi teachers have easy access, lliaeisa 
^ood deal of itc^ collecting and exchan^g, enabling teachers to enand their 
mstructional rw)enoiie....These redp^ are traded on the basis of a vdidaSon that is 
craft embedded and highly experfentiaL..(p. 483) 

Certain school contexts are naore conducive to the use of lescaicb knowledge Aan are othcn. 
LitUe (1982) characterized in^ving schools as those with teachers who talked about leaching, 
were the site of much observation and discussion about what was obscrred, and that focused on 
instructional matoials and practice involving tte creation of a shared language between teacheis 
and administrators. According to Newmann (1991). "A culuae of communal profcssionalism 
nurtme(s) the wiU and skiU of teacters to teach cffectivdy" (p. 24). Goldcnburg and Gallimore 
(1991) posit "very likely the prospect of refonning schools «fepends on a better understanding of 
the interplay between research knowledge and local knowledge" (p. 2). 

Load knowledge. A third type of knowledge that influences teacher action is knowledge of 
the local setting. Local knowledge includes such matters as understandings ;rfthc culture and 
mcscs of the school and district, perspectives cm the particular stiKients who are in a rlass. 
interpretations of what curriculum objectives the community enibraccs, and definitions of 
appropriate pedagogical techniques. It includes "practical knowledgc.gaincd through experience 
witii die cycUc nature of schooling and classroom life" (Clandinin & Corjiclly. 1986, p. 380). 

Teachers* local knowledge comes fiiom tiieir membership in tiic community of the school. 
Consequentiy. schod culture plays an important part in fiaming how teachers inteiprct tiicir 
surroundings. The research on schools as woriqdaces (Rosenholtz, 1989) contributes to our 
understanding of '"tiie role of teacters in socially constructing conditions of the workplace" 
(McLaughlin & Talbert. 1990. p. 6). For cxampte, in some schools teacher contributions to 
school wide pnsblcm solving is valued, while in otiiers dedsion making is seen as ccmnng fiom the 
top. Som schools are located in states in which there is a great deal of central control otiicrs in 
Steles witii local control. Teachers' views of tijcir approimte roles in each of tiiesc conditions are 
different, and tfiey are likely to act on those understandings (fififerentfy. Furtter. die different 
constructions have an influence on wheti»r and how teachers wiU use research-based knowledge. 

McLau^ and Talbert also maintain diat "teachers' experiences <rf their wrak environment 
and die context factors that sh^ die meaning of teaching are not confined by clasa^ 
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school fences** (p. 6). Trachers also are patents, live in nei^boifaoods. and are members of 
pt^iKsional organizatiom. These communities also frame how teachosomstnictt^ 
tbv'nr daily lives. 

Conclusion. Teachns ccmstruct the reality of their woric fiom a number of leabns of 
knowledge, thiee of which have been discussed heie. As they teach, they act on their 
construction. Shulmani's (1987) view is that teachers '*tramfonn the ccmient Imowledge [they] 
possess into lams that are pedagogically powerful am! yet adaptive to the variatbns in ability and 
background presented by the students** (p. 15). Not only variations in students influence the 
transformation, but also variations in a number aspects of the wcHk environmem and the school 
culture. 

Complexity And Variety Of Contexts 

The OERI symhesis/translation product will be disseminated to teachers and otheis who five and 
WOTk in a variety of settings. Not only do tlKJse settings house communities tijat influence how 
teachers construct tiieir realities, but tii^ also are complex and varied. This secti(m out two 
aspects of tiie complewty and variety, school level and smdent differences, to establish tiiat there 
are multiple, and sranetimes competing, undrntandings that will influence the utility of the 
synthesis product 

Elementary, middle, and high school. The clearest structural differences in die contexts in 
which teachers work lie in the differences among elementary, middle, and schools. 
Contextual differences in tficse settings, including ti» m^or OTganizing principles and goals and 
degree of consensus about them, influence teachers' perspective about research. 

Elementary schools are mainly organized by grade level, with teachers who are conddered 
and who consider tiicmsclvcs to be gcncralists. According to Honig {Caught in the Middle, 1987). 
students in the elementary years expaieiK* "a world organized by die teacher** (p. v). High 
schools, in ccHitrast, are largely organized around subject matter, and "subject area is a primary 
nexus of high school teachers* pro^onal training and klentity and of tiicir coltegial relations 
inside and outside die school setting...** (McLaughlin & Talbeit. 1990. p. 7). Middle schools are, 
in ti» woids of a Califemia study group, "caught in the middle**-sharing some charactwistics witii 
clementaiy sdiools, jarticularly when diere are ^^xtended bkicks of instructional tin» in selected 
core cuniculums taught by individual teachers or teams of teachers** and sonoe widi high schools, 
when tiicre are "specialist teachers [tcacMng] die remaitung core curriculum subjects as well as 
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elective and exploratory cmricula" (Caug/tf in the Middle, 1987, p. 92). In brief, the differences 
between d» peispectives (^elementaiy andsecondaiy feacterscan be captured by tl» dichfd 
charactoization of each-tiie elementary school tead^ teaches children; the seciHidaiy teacher, a 
subject; and the middle school teadier teaches both. 

The three levels of schooling also di£fer in the goals they espouse ami the d^ree of 
consensus about those goals. For ejtanq>le, although not absolute, it is more widely agreed in the 
elementaiy school diat the goal is to jHOvide students with the "basic sldUs,** particularly when 
those skills arc iniciprctcd to imdude stxDC level crfcritical thinking (McTighe A SchoUcnbctger. 
1985). In contrast, thwe are multiple goals at the high school level-to inepaie students for coltege, 
to prepare students for immediate cn[5>k)yment, to jwepare students for citizenship. The California 
High School Task Force acknowtedges this lack of consensus: 

Up until now, toe has been little consensus on what constitutes a meaningful 
or wOTthwhile curriculum for high school students, except for those who decide on a 
college preparatory course of study. To rrapond to the diversi^r among students and 
the lack of consensus on a cuniculum, schods provide acadenac and vocational 
education; and remedial, nonacadcmic, and vocational courses. (Second to None: A 
Vision of the New California High School, 1992, p. 22) 

And, although these goals can be concepttially reconciled, they seldom are in irocticc (PbwcU. 
Cbhen. & Fierrar. 1985). According to Honig: 

The first challenge for schools which ennrfl mubile grade students is to make 
sure that they are "connected" to the goals and purposes of their schods in positive 
ways, and have an opportunity to increase their self-cstecm...MiddIe grade schools 
must provide students with a caring traraition as they move fran elementary to high 
school. The second challenge is to prepare students for academic success in hieh 
school (Caught in the Midme, p. vi) 

These differences influence how teachers relate to one another, the conmiunities they identify with, 
and the issues of central concern to them. Few example, high school histoiy teachers wiH, in aU 
likelihood, interpret the meaning of tte part of CSoalTTuee relating to histoiy and geography 
differently from middle school teachers, who are more likely to be teaching "social studies.** But 
the content area community is not the only comnumity in which high school teachers live. They 
also are part of the teacher community in the school in which they teach. Consequcndy. they build 
meaning about the students aiKi the pc«siblc outcomes <rf schooling with that group, as weU as 
with the smaUer departmental group. A major influeaice on the constniction of reality at tte school 
level is teachers* understanding of and intrapretation of the nature of their stu<tents and their likely 
adult fates. 
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Perspectives on students. How teachers use mfoniiation depends, in part* on how they view 
their students and what they see as the latters' probable life outcomes. Differratial perspectives on 
students generated by understandings of race, social class, and gender influence how tea:ters 
integrate new mfonnation into their construction of reality. 

Oakes (1990) has demcmstrated that ^^Assessments of academic ability, placement in diffoent 
tracks or abifity-grouped classes, and the reduced educational oppotunities that diaractme low- 
track classes often parallel race and social class differences" (p. vi). This affects the educational 
challenges offered to minority and poor chUdren within w ' jools serving diverse student bodies. In 
addition, in schools serving largely po(^ and minority students, the entire curriculum is less 
challenging in part because "dispn^xstionate percentages of teachos judge their aaence and 
mathematics students to have low ability** (p. vi). Infoimadon about how to become **fiist in die 
worid" in science and madiematics, therefOTC, will be inteipreted differently by teachere of Ac 
educaticmally disadvantaged fiom the mteipmation given by teacl^ of these who ate 
educationally privileged Consequently, the inffsmation must address perspectives, as well as 
t»;hniques. 

The pervasive importance of the meanings ascribed to studoits* social class is underscored 
by Metz's stody (1990) of "social influences that sh^ high school teachers* perspectives, goals, 
experiences, and practices** (p. 41). In a school serving a high socioeconomic community, ''Mosi 
of die faculty accepted much of the conununiiy *s definition of school knowledge as technical and 
highly skiU oriented. They also saw tiieir relations widi students as hiwarchical ones, when; tiiey 
were experts supervising the acquisition of skiUs** (p. 55). Teachers in a woridng-class school 
shared the view of knowledge as the acquisition of information and skills, but also focused on the 
impotance of teachmg "obedience and hard woik as values** (p. 67), Differences among faculty 
existed and were related to identifying witfi communities wifliin Uk larger school conmnmity and 
die life experiences of individual faculty members. 

The importance of botii die Oakes and Metz studies in the context of a discussion of die OERI 
research synthesiVtranslation activity is diat die same inftmnation is likely to be received diffeiendy 
in the different settings. As teachera interpret the n»aning of rracarch findings, they do so in terms 
of djcir understanding of their particular job and die practices diey use in dieir dassiooms 
students diey teach. Their local knowledge is fomaed by dieir context, and widiindiat context, 
perspectives about students are cracial 
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Barriers To Knowledge Use 

« 

The results of theOERI activity face the practica] reality diat Acre are structural andotiter bamers 
to teachCT intaacticms that he! p build new meanings to ficame action. The barrios include within- 
school divisiras by grade level or department, the "egg crate** architecture <rf schools, and a culture 
that is more private than public. These organizational baniera fam the first part of the discussion 
in this section. A second set of barriers exists because the goals embody ways of dunking about 
content that are likely to be unfamiliar to many teachers. The translated research information, then, 
will require a number of supports, both intellectual and social, to be useful and used. 

Orgamzational barriers. Lortie (1975) and otlwrs have pointed out that teaching is essentially 
a soHtary activity in which **teachers tyjricaUy manage groups, not individuals" (Hubcrman, 1983. 
p. 491). The very structure of schools, with separate classrooms, and schedules that limit the 
amount of interaction among teachers, linnt il« abiUty to build new community un fcrstandings of 
how tethers shouW interact with students ot cunfcular changes they should make. As Little 
(1990) puts if 

The conventional assignment of students to individual teachers communicates a 
message of mutual independence among teachers. The assignnaent of groups of 
students to groups of teachciSHisgnHips-communicates a <fflfierentrel^^ At 
issue h«e is die degree to which the lesponsihilities <rf teaching create perceptions of 
independence or inteidepcndence, and whether the very conduct of the wcKk breeds 
isolation or interaction, (p. 194) 

When teachers operate collc^ally, however, diey arc more apt to produce positive effects and 
address problems and issues than they arc under typical circumstances (Bird & little. 1985). 

The reluctance of teachers to provide critical feedback to rac another is well-documented 
(Lortie. 1975; Cusick, 1983). The culture is one of autonomy, privacy, and equality, which is 
embedded in teachers' shared experience in classrooms in which there are numerous events 
happening simultaneously (Smith & Gteoffery, 1968; Jackson, 1968), demanding the teacher's 
immediate attention. There is a "judge not, lest you be judged" quaUty to how teachers work in the 
same corridor or school. 

InteUecmal issues. The type of curriculum and instruction envisioned in Goal Three 
C'American students wiU leave grades 4. 8. and 12 having doiKmstrBted conqwtency in challen^g 
subject matter...") requires teacher understanding and skills that are likely to be difierent ftom-and 
more difficult thaa-what many currendy possess. The example of refonn in mathematics will be 
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used here because of il» excellent inframaticKi presented by the Ctentcr for the Teaching and 
Learning of Etementary Subjects and the National Onter fcs Research on Teacher Educatiai-both 
OERI-fonded organizations. 



In California, 



State officials have been pronaoting substantial changes in instruction designed 
to deepra stiKlents' matfwm a t ical ondmtanding, to enhance their appieciatkn of 
m a them a t ics and to improve their ciyacity to reason matoiatically. If successful, 
these refcams would be a sharp depmure from exi^g classiDom practice, which 
attends chiefly to OMi^utational skills (Cohen & Ball, 1990, p. 223). 



The case snidics of six classrooms reveal the difficulty of achieving those ends. Some of the 
problems are rooted in the settings ^ which tb<5 teachers woiIl Cathy, for exanq>le, "sees the 
ftamewoik through an instnicticmal guide, woiksheets, and mastery tests developed by die school 
district to acconqjany the textbook** especially prepared fa: low sodocconanic status (SES) 
students (Petcrwjn, 1990, p. 264). The nature of the maimals reflects district understandings 
about how low SES students leam and what they need to know. Her construction of a new reality 
is additive-students need to leam problem solving, atsKBlLas computation-rather than 
constructivist. Another teacher, Joe. follows daffacm instnictimial practices from those 
recommended in the ftamewoik based on his perspectives on student abilities, but holds open the 
possibility of "deeper and mrae extensive change** because (rf his "great sense of accountabiUty. ..to 
what the school district and state expect of him as a teacha^ (Wcmere, 1990, p. 285). 

But the cases reveal a different type of barrier to challenging students to "use flieir minds 
weU." and that is the limitations of teachers* own understandings of the curriculum. The most 
poignant example in die stody is Marif, whose instruction mainly centers on those proceduial 
issues with which he is most comfortable. When the curriculum contains alternative procedures. 
' he is unable to deal widi them: 

I Mvcr saw that procedure before. This got reaUy c<»ifusing...Rrst of all, there 
is somedung about ttas textbook dmt Vm not happy Witii-dic fact that tfiis is the first 
taM! m my hfe diat I ve ever seen fljis....rm skipping diis...rm fiaigctting diat. and 
Im gdng toA> what I understand because J am only teach what I understand 
(WUson. 1990, p. 294-295. Emphasis added). 

And it is true dwt teachers are limited in d«ir ability to leach Tvhat diey do not uiK^^ 
particulariy when the construction of die meaning of "teacher^ connotes an audiority or ejqjert, as i: 
does in Maik*s case. One barrier to constructing new meanings based on research findings, dien. 
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is limitations of teachers' understandings of the more challenging material. Another is their 
c(Histn^(m of the meaning of ''teaching.** 

Conclusion. TTienaturetrfthe world of practice provides a fiamewcnk for underaanding 
how teachers and others within it judge tl« meaning and value of infcmnation- New constructions 
of reality, such as those ccmtained in OERI's syndeses and translations, play a role in the building 
of new meanings in the practical wcsid, within fht multq>Ie contexts andanonBinities of tiiat 
workL Differences exist between how researdiers and the OERI staff rraponsible for ti» 
syntheses judge irutii and value. Teachers are concerned with tiieir ability to infliwnce students 
within a busy and concrete wraid(Huberman, 1983). They, therefore, are inore likely to accept 
new information fiom experience in the same sort of wwld than inftmnation validated by abstract 
statistical rules. Further, the many differences in school contexts lead to different meanings for the 
same events or research findings. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

Hie conclusion offers a view of syntiasis^translation that shifts the focus from "an observer 
construction [that] sees information as a brick to be tossed from system to person,..[to] a user 
constraction...[that] sees inforaaation as a clay to be molded and sh^ied by the pwcciver^ (£)ervin, 
1983, p. 174). Such a shift changes the task from that focuses on OERI staff and activities to 
one that takes into account the variety erf soda! contexts tiiat «dst in the worid of practice. It could 
build upon the way OERI is approaching die activity internally. Hie foHowing section moves fitsn 
a discussion of the strcngtii of the cross-program woric groups pcrfOTning the synthesi^translation 
task to suggest an extension of the approach. Tl» section conchidcs with a brief look at the second 
purpose of the synthesisAranslation activity: identifying "significant g^ in knowledge which, if 
remedied, would make it possible for schools to <to an even better job of meeting the goals" 
(Ravitch, 1991). 

The major strength of the use of cross-program woric groups ties in die varied perspectives 
die n«mbere bring to tte task. Each group includes in^viduals associated witii basic and applied 
research and with improvement of practice. As tl»sc groups meet and review the findings, diey 
wiU bring diffcTHitundcrstaiMfings to the process. To create die "cteaiiyfranKd statement of 
findings and critical understandings'* (Ravitch, 1991), pxyup members wifl need to share tiieir 
interpretations and die rationales tiiatKe behind ttenL Tbat sharing may lead to consensus 
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building, but. more inqwrtant, it broadens each individiwl*s pocspcctive m Ac different ways 
reasonable people construe the world 



It would not be a great step to include at least representatives <rfAe research and practical 
WOTlds in the work groups. Qeariy, givai the multipUcity of communities and contexts in 
edi^aticm. representation perforce will be limited. But, again, a strengdi of broadening 
involvement in ite activity lies in creating ever gpMter numbers of educators aware of the many 
perspectives that ftame '^seandi into practice** and evai a few that riiighi infl 
research." SiK:h collaboration might, furtter. alter hioarchical conceptions of research that view 
die teacher (if not the student!) as dte lowest on the ladder. 

Rnally, in terms of synthesizing research for pr^tical purposes, if information is seen as 
"clay." teachers and others who occupy the world of practfcc should be supported and appreciated 
as they mold it. Structures both insuie and outside schoc^ suppcrt continuous creation of new 
understandings based on continuous seardies for ways of irapnmng practice. OERI could 
become a colleague in the development and strcngthraiing of those structures. 

The synthesis/translation task has a second component, which has been ignored in tiiis 
discusaon. However. I want to close die paper by drawing attention to the fact that the gaps 
should not be identified only by checking off what we know and what wouM be useful for us to 
know. It is not nwrely a niattK of saying, 'We know how students tearnx. Whatweneedio 
know is how to teach teachers to teach X." Rariier, die idaitification of g^s should take the 
expanded work groups into recommendations about die research base itself. As Strike and Posncr 
(1983) state: 



The inclusion cm die woric groups of djosc who speak from die worlds of practice can sp^ 
questioning and alteration of basic assun^Aic^. Aft»all. diose assun^(»is are constructed fiom 

die social settings in which research takes iriace. and dici c settings do iKJt coinprise d^ 




sugg^fiauredU^ecthnsforit. Some such syndieseswiU focus on...lower order 
aOTuri^ons...ft)^ wiU suggest new ways to implement basic assumptions, Otiiers 
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